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ABSTRACT 

Presented is the final performance report of Project 
Catalyst/ a program designed to evolve a process in action to 
maximize skills^ interpersonal relations and personal job 
satisfaction among principals^ teachers and pupils (both handicapped 
and nonhandicapped) in mainstream settings. Covered in Section I, 
"Framework" r are a statement of the problem^ background and rationale 
for the oroject/ goals and objectives^ basic assumptions^ process 
models^ and process overviews. Section II "Procedures and Progress", 
follows the implementation of the program from the selection of ten 
schools through the 3 years of the program; and includes information 
on such procedures as surveys^ meetings, workshops^ and evaluations. 
Appended are such items as the Principal's Skill Scale^ pupil and 
teacher ratings^ rating results^ and the diagram of the 
teaching -learning -caring matrix. (IM) 
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PROJECT CATALYST 




OVERVIEW 



Project Catalyst was a Special Project which was funded for three years 
(1971-1974) by the Division of Training Programs, Bureau for the Handicapoed, 
U. S. Office of Education. The basic purpose of the project was to develop a 
model vjhich might be used by state departments of education, universities and 
others to assist building principals in creating ongoing staff -development pro- 
grams which focus upon use of available resources and the needs of moderately 
to mildly handicapped chilr^ren in "mainstream" settings. 

Rather than having preconceived notions as to how this purpose might be met, 
the project eT".ployed a special education professor and a management/staff 
development consultant to explore means for meeting this purpose with a consor- 
tium of volunteer elementary school principals and their schools. It is impor- 
tant to note that the oroject '3id not orovic'.e schools with additional personnel 
or with financial assistance beyond minimal project development needs. In the 
belief that these nrincinals and schools should be in the forefront in develop- 
ing a viable model, the consultants acted as facilitators who asked quescions, 
reported observations and assisted in ways other than ''directing. ' The consul- 
tants gradually phased themselves cit of the project. They worked on the project 
approximately full tine the first year, half-time the second and practically 
not at all the third year. 

Participants gradually develope-i and refined goals, measurements and pro- 
cedxires. In essence, they decided to assume that major improvements for handi- 
capped pupils required an indirect approach in V7hich, more or less sequentially, 
principals improved their oxm educational leadership skills and attitudes so 
they could help improve teacher skills and attitudes so that, in turn, schools 
and classrooms would become more individualized and personalized through pooling 
of ideas and morale support among general as well as soecial education personnel. 
They also assumed that each school in the consortium \ms quite different and 
should develop individualised approaches to these molar goals, although progress 
would be maximized for each through sharing of ideas and support across schools 
and tlirough use of some comrrion measurement devices and procedures. 

By the conclusion of the xorrr^al project, two of the ten original schools 
had dropped out of the consortium, but a number of others joined vjithout benefit 
of additional funding. Individualization of instrvtction in regular classrooms 
increased sirrnif icantly, the number of ounils who had originally been pulled 
out of regular classrooms on a nart-time or full-time basis for special help 
was reduced by over 50 Percent and the rate of academic learning for both "regu- 
lar" and "handicapoed" children (as measured by state reading tests) ^^s in- 
creased by approximately 20 percent over comparison groups. 

The model v;hich was developed vras distilled in written form and is nov? being 
utilized and tested by similar pilot consortia vrith indigenous personnel and 
funds in a variety of other states. 



I . PRAMET^ORK 



PROBLEM 



The n\imbers of children v;ith mild to moderate difficulties in our schools 
has reached alarming numbers. Rubin and Baylow's study (1971) of a normal 
sample of 1000 infants in Minnesota, for example^ indicated that 41 percent of 
these children had been labeled as having behavioral and/or learning disorders 
by the time they finished elementary school, Obv'iously, our schools are not 
preventing and are likely to be creating such disorders. Even if we had huge 
cadres of special education personnel to meet the needs of these children in 
"pull-out" situations, we vx5uld be dealing with symptoms rather than causes of 
most of their problems. Furthermore, the field of special eaucation has in- 
creasingly come to question the efficacy of null^ut approaches to most of these 
symptoms. Thus, Tve must explore ways in which general education, of v/hich 
special education is a sub-system, can prevent and/or ameliorate the growth of 
numbers of children in difficulty. ^7e must go to the source and "the mainstream" 
and cooperatively search for improvements there. 



BACKGROUN D ATJD RATIONALE 

This project evolved from efforts over the past ten years on the part of the 
principal investigator to assist mild to moderately handicapped pupils in regu- 
lar classroom settings insofar as possible. The progression of efforts was some- 
what as follows: 

1. Individual evaluation of pupils and individual consultation with their 
teachers and parents. Although successes were had, the comprehensiveness and/or 
system impact of this approach Tvas often minimal. 

2. Multi -disciplinary team evaluation and recommendations from a university 
base. Comprehensiveness and initia3 impact increased, to some extent, but v;as 
usually inadequate because t^ie team was able to interact only v;ith the child for 
a short time and had little or no contact vrith parents, teachers and the exist- ■ 
ing educational environment (teacher skills, cla^T composition, etc.). 

3. Multi -disciplinary team evaluation and recomrmndations from a community 
clinic base. Although contact with parents and educators increased, the same 
basic shortcomings of a university base v;ere encountered. 

4. Multi-disciplinary team working in thu school environment. A sophisti- 
cated team was transported into the educational environment so that it could 
work simultaneously with pupils and with their special and reaular support per- 
sonnel. The approach was highly successful for both pupils and educators until 
the team left, at which time the system tended to return to where it was initi- 
ally. In addition to this major fiax^, the approach vras too expensive for adop- 
tion by most systems. 

5. Rather than a team, a teacher with both special and regular classroom 
experience went into schools for the purpose of helping one teacher already 
employed in a building (usually a special education teach spend at least 
50 percent of his or her time in facilitating the in-serv^s.e grovrth of other 
teachers in the building. The approach was very successful in some cases, but 
failed in others for lack of (a) principal support and/or (b) appropriateness 
of the model to the desires and needs of that building. 
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6. Catalyst: Supporting the principal and staff in creatinq their own 
individualized improved approaches to education in general and to effective 
mainstr earning in particular. In order to capture and generate both the maximum 
motivation and the maxiniin resources for improvement in a building, it vras 
finally recognized that the principal and general staff must be given and sup- 
ported in the lead to create their ovm models of approach. It was further recog- 
nized that most buildings have at their di5?nosal all of the resources that are 
needed to do an outstanding job of mainstr earning. Ml that is really needed is 
an improved means for continuous pooling of these available resources among both 
general and special services. Such pooling requires that everyone in the build- 
ing, beginning v/ith :lts leader, confront and commit themselves to continuous 
growth through sharii.g of ideas and morale support for one another. In such an 
atmosphere, it should eventually become much easier for a special education 
teacher to help a regular classroom teacher and vice versa- However, it will 
probably be necessary ind desirable in most buildinas to lay the groundwork for 
such exchanges by facilitating open, helpina interactions among regular class- 
room personnel first. Furthermore, in fact, a process which allows regular 
classroom personnel to continuously grow through the sharing of ideas and support 
among themselves is al3 that v.ill usually be needed to generate a level of indi- 
vidualized and personal i?.cid instruction sufficient to productively meet the 
needs of most mildly to moderately handicapped children. 

Open exchange of ideas and support for continuous personal gro^'rtib sounds 
simple, but it is risky b-'^.iness for many educators until they find that their 
v/or!c environment is genui.:^^ly supportive of them as people and as professionals. 
It is essential that the groun leader model the personal grovrth orocess if others 
are to be encouraged to try it. ^hus, a'porsonal growth system for principals 
must bo established, lived and made visible to staff, .such rodelinq, combined 
with the skills and attitudes which the principal rleveloos to aid staff in 
their own grovrtih, op3ns the door to creative staff and organizational develop- 
ment. 

V7ithout ongoing staff and organizational development, there is little chance 
that any mainstr eamin*^ delivery system, no matter how aood it looks on naoer, 
will thrive. The people in a system and their interrelationships are the system. 
The degree to which these people create and modify their mainstreaming (or any 
other) model is the degree to which it v;ill succeed. One cannot legislate or 
court-order successful mainstr earning programs. They must be gradually built by 
the people who are to serve the child, m particular, the programs must be 
built by the general educators in a building. 

It's a matter of making haste slovrly in order to become effective. It's a 
matteoT of plov/inq the field and preparing the soil of aeneral education if the 
seeds of special education are to t-^" root and qrow. 



GOALS AMD OBJECTIVES 

The molar goal, as indicated, v;as to evolve a process in action (rather than 
to forecast one on paper) which ''/ould assist elementary buildina principals to 
create organizational and staff -development nroqrans which focus upon use of 
available resources and the needs of mo-'^eratcly to mildlv handicapped pupils in 
mainstream settings. More specifically, the qoals were to maximize: 

(1) Skills 

(2) Interpersonal Relations 

(3) Personal Job Satisfaction 
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among Principals, Teachers and Pupils (both "Momal" and "Handicapped ) as indi- 
cated by the" following nine-cell evaluation model, the ultimate test of success 
being the degree to v/hich improvement was sho^m for handicapoed puoils in main- 
stream settings. 



GROt«fTH 





Skills ' Internersonal | Personal 


■' 

Pupils 








Teachers 








Principals 









In terns of objectives, the criterion of a 50 percent increase in rate of 
qro^^b in each of rhese areas V7as established. In addition, objectives of (1) 
a 50 percent reduction in numbers of puoils receivinc? remedial instruction in 
situations where a regular classroom teacher is not present and (2) a 50 percent 
increase in numhars of teachers who have individualized their reading programs 
according to criteria defined by a faculty-elected committee on individualized 
instruction x-rere established. 

BASIC ASSUMPTIO^?S 

Mthough the project v/as very unstructured in the beqinninci, creation of 
effective structures or processes being the basic c-oal, vre did start with somo . 
assumptions about peonle'and about organizations. These ass;:mptiGns have proven 
to be" of great importance throughout the project, r^Te subscribed to a human hier- 
archy of needs notion, citing mslow's (1954) specifically. We endorsed 
McGregor's (1960) Theory Y concepts of people and organizations: 

1. T*Tork is as natural to man as play and rest. 

2. Man will use self -direction and control when he is committed to 
objectives. 

3. Man learns/ under proper conditions, to accept and to s^ek 
responsibility. 

4. Creative ability is widely dispersed among individuals. 

5. Man's potential is only partially utilized. 

AS the project progressed, we added to or modi.^ied these assumptions, in- 
creasingly in the direction of notions that all people can an-1 want to grox.7, 
that human grovrt:h results primarily from mutual problem-solving interactions 
with others, that human differences are valuable, that the " system'' is people 
and their interactions, and that people can and must maximize control over their 
o^m destinies while being responsible to self and ot^-rs- (-^lile realizing that 
these assumptions are broad and seemingly distant from means for meeti'.nq the 
specific needs of handicapped pupils, v^e have learned from the project that such 
assumptions were crucial to its successes. The assumptions and many other 
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details generate/?, in Project Catalyst are to be found in tha guideline booklets 
which were generated, copies of which are on file ^nth BEH and which can be 
obtained from the Principal Investigator at the Institute, Box 4217, San Rafael, 
Ca»/ 94903). 

PROCESS MODELS 



The basic process adopted in the beginning was an '^action research model" 



(1 
(2 

(4 

(5 
(6 
(7 

(3 
(9 
(10 



Participants' perceptions 
of problems and needs 

Consultation 

Data gathering 

Data feedback and 
interpretation with/ 
among participants 

3oint action planning 

Action 

Data gathering 
( reassessment) 

Doint action planning 

Action 

Etc. (recycle) 



Thus, the basic style of the project uas to start and then to constantly 
v^ci^303s and modify as needs were indicated. In addition to this basic approach, 
the foIluM-i.iy uiHR ni.c of hha Qarlier process models generated by the project: 



III. Hainstreaming 



I II. Staff Development 
! I. Planagement Dcuelopment 



6 
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Breakdowns of this model ujere as follows s 

III# Plainstreaming 

;/\ 

' Growth-, 

' 'Pupils \ 

y^' Reduce Pullouts 

/ .Regular Classroon\ 
/ / Individualization \ 



II, Staff Development 

^ - 
Team Teaching'-' 
Seminars & Workshops 
Outside Stimulation & Wisits 
Faculty Agreement on Objectives 
Assessment of Needs & Resources 
Staff Development Schedule 
Formation of Staff Development Committee 




/ 



\ 



\ 



Some form of practicum; needn't be full-time teaming. 



I. flanagement Development 




Learn Basic Plainstreaming Systems 
Learn Basic Individualization 
Learn Basic Needs Analysis 
Learn Basic Problem-Solving Hethods 
Learn Basic Staff Development Concepts 
Learn Basic f^anagement Concepts 



By the end of the first year, when we analyzed our successes, the process 
was further conceptualized as follows: 

Process Overviews 

At its sipplest level graphically, the Catalyst process looks something 
like this: 

7 
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. SELF 

/ 



\ 

\ 



OTHERS E!\IV/lRO(\inEI\IT 

\. y 

In yords, tuo or more people agree to engage in a process of mutUci.L grouthi 
Each starts luith self (as opposed to each trying to change the other) nnd asks 
others to provide information and moral support in this self-development effort. 
They create an environment (e.g., opportunities to interact constructively) 
which ujill enhance their efforts to grou together. 

A little more specifically, the process looks like this! 

Pupil Growth 
/ \ 
Teacher Grouth \ 

/ - 



/ Principal Grouth 
Democratic Processes 
Belief in Self and OtheJ^ 



The foundation of the approach is a set of, positive assumptions about 
people uhich the group uill try to support in their day-to-day behaviors. 
Belief in self and oth ers leads to creation of a democratic environment in 
yhich principal grouth fan.n i f.ahua ^.eacher qrouith uhich, in turn, facilitates 
£upjj. grouth. 

Finally, Figure I presents a somsuhat expanded model of the Catalyst process 
chouing major steps in a fairly sequentialized manner. In practice, activities 
often overlap one another. 
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CATALYST PROCESS 



PUPIL GROWTH i> MAINSTREAMING 

•I 

t I 

INDCUIDUALIZED/PERSONALIZED LEARNING 



TEACHER GROWTH 



PARENT GROWTH 



t 

' — ORGANIZATIONAL GROWTH - 

t 

SHARING 
DATA BASE 

^- 

PRIIMCIPAL GROWTH 

I 

OEmCRATIC PROCESS 

i 

BELIEF IN SELF & OTHER PEOPLE 



Tha Catalyst process nnglih be dubbed "tough-minded humanism" becausa uje 
think that love is very basic but is not enough. If we adults are to grow, 
just like the children, use need objectified information to help us know what 
tije are doing well and what needs to be worked on# Data basis for group 
deci.qinii-iuRld.ng is a critical need, as is data basis for individual decision- 
making in a democratic environment. 

Reaningful data help us to (a) feel good about our successes and (b) set 
goals for further improvemen . Sharing ^ the exchange of ideas and support 
among peers, becomes the major method for accomplishing individual and group 
goals. One of the outcomes of sharing is organizational development , pro- 
cedures which facilitate goal attainment. The Catalyst process particularly 
emphasizes development or organizational procedures that promote ongrowing 
teacher growth. 

Parent growth is considered to be a very important area in the Catalyst 
process, but the timing of parental involvement is a point about whinh many 
people differ. Some individuals and schools believe that parents need to be 
brought into the process at the very beginning. Others feel that the school 
needs to get itself together "in house" before parents and other community 
members are involved extensively. Whatever the timing plan that is followed, we 
believe that parents must eventually become deeply involved in the life of the 
school if the professional staff is to maximize its effectiveness arid enjoyment« 
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As tQachers and parents grouj in thair abilities to individualize instruction., 
as they help children to individualize their own instruction, it becomes 
passible and very desirable to include a broader ranae of differences in 
"regular" classrooms, to include presently "sidetracked" children in the 
mainstream of life, 'when a teacher freely chooses to "mainstream"in the context 
of a relatively strong individualized program, uje have found that the program 
for all children is enhanced and that the teacher experiences greater job satis- 
faction than ujhen teaching to a narrouj range of differences. 

As the educators in the project define their own strengths, needs, goals, 
and means for meeting them through various forms of sharing and caring^ uje see 
a rapid groiuth in programs for individualizing and personalizing instruction 
in classrooms. To be sure, some of this movement existed previously on a 
piece-meal basis. People luere trying before, without the help of Catalyst. 
Houjever, I believe that it is fair to say that there is nouj an increasing comm- 
unity of effovt and support and innreasing encouragement of choice and creativity 
on tl.cj ptivt of teachers, incronsiJig intevpfsr.nnnal regard end iiinrB rapid indivi- 
dual as wel.l as qrntjp qvohith. 
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II. PROCEDURES AND PROGRESS 



S TART UP 

1. Invitation to Volunteer : In February of 1971, months orior to project 
approval for funding, a brief outline of the Dropc^sed project v7as mailed to super- 
intendents of public elementary and elementary-secondary districts surrounding 
the San F-ancisco Bay Area, ankinq that they inform their elementary principals 

of the p> .Ject and allov; those who might be interested to .-^ttend one of tw 
orientation meetincTi.-< to be held in late March. It tos stressed that oarticipa- 
tion should be strictly voluntary! 

2. School Surveys ; All principals who attended the orientation sessions 
and v;ho v;ere interested in participating vera qiven survey materials for comple- 
tion by themselves and their staffs. In addition to deruographic and Qoal data 
from principals and teachers, the principal v;as asked to rat^ him or herself on 
a Likert scale of educational management style. Materials v^ere to be returned 
to the principal investigator by mid-April as a basis for selection of schools. 

3. Schools Selected: In mid-April, the principal investigator selected 
10 principals and" their schools - three from one district, two from two other 
districts and one from each of three other districts on the assumptions that 
(a) a multi -district consortixam v;ould depoliticize and enhance the growth envi- 
ron.:ient of participating principals and schools (b) we could learn whether one, 
t\-^ or three principals from a given district made any important differences. 
Although all of the schools selected had fairly high proportions of handicapr>ed 
children and about half of them served relativelv 1ot«' income populations, we 
selected principals v;ho represented a ^'ide range of directiveness in leadership 
style and a wide range of schools in terms of size, numbers of teachers inter- 
ested in participating, and other variables. The proportion of families with 
government assistance ranged from 3 percent in one school to 53 percent in an- 
other, with a median of 20 percent. The ethnic minority populations ranged from 

7 percent to 100 percent, with a median of 20 percent. The percentage of unemploy 
ed fathers ranged from 2 percent to 75 percent with a median of 10 percent. The 
percentage of homes with single parents ranged from 5 percent to 80 percent, with 
a median of 20 percent. An average of 19 percent of pupils in the 10 schools 
were enrolled at least part-time in some type of ''pull-out" rem^^dial program. 

4. Principal Planning Sessions : Following selection, the ten principals 
met as a grcup with the consultants four afternoons during the SPrina for purposes 
of initial planning. Although a wide range of topics were covered, the vast 
majority of time was devoted to the topic of measurement. As with all other 
matters, the consultants left the burden of decision-making on the principal 
group. It took quite some time before the group was able to simultaneously con- 
front and accept the need for it to be in charge, particularly in the area of 
evaluation. After a significant amount of vacillation, a rough outline of what 
was to be measured and how v;as agreed upon by the group. Probably the most im- 
portant decision was to invite teachers to evaluate principals, a factor which 
v/ill be discussed more fully later in the report. 

FIRST SUMMER 

5. Principal Workshop ^ The principals and consultants jointly planned a 
three-day vrorkshop for themselves v/hich was held a week after school was out. 
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This workshop v/as held, prior to notiiication of fun-'inq approval, on the prin-- 
cinals* own tine, vjithout university or any othor form of cr<?-Ut. Principals 
had responded strongly to the consultantr; ' r 9coqn:'.tion and crenuino concern for 
thorn in their difficult and important roles as huil-Una leadors. Although there 
is no question in the consultants* minds that these principals volunteered for 
the project out of desires to help their staffs and pupils, there is also no 
doubt in our minds that they had a great personal need for recognition, renewal 
and support. The consultants found themselves saying, early in the orientation 
phase, that the major reason for a princioal's volunteering ought to be his or 
her wish for personal groi'fth and support. In other v/ords, a personal, healthily 
selfish desire should be central to that oecision. 

The workshop dealt primarily vrith concents and techniques in the areas of 
organizational development, leadership styles, decision making, nrogram develop- 
ment, risk takinq, needs assessment and Proqram evaluation. Mthough the manage 
ment/staff development consultant lectured at tines, the stvle o^ the \-orkshop 
v;as particioative. The participants had a tremendous amount to offer each other 
on a practical, peer-teaching basis. A great deal of aroun cohesiveness develop 
ed during the three day period as v;e took risks together in actively trying out 
certain small group interaction techniques and got to know one another better 
as people. 

6. Tj^acher VJorkshoo: Although teachers had been asked to indicate their 
levols of interest in the project nrior to school selection in the sprina, there 
v/as no reqijirement that any teachers at a school actually commit themselves be- 
yond supporting the principal's participation for self -growth purposes. Never- 
theless, 60 of the 209 teachers volunteered to narticipate in a two-week summer 
workshoD v;hich was held about a week after school v;as out. At least three tea- 
chers from each of the ten schools o?*rticinated . Extension credit v^as offered 
for those who v;ished to pay the fee themselves, which most did, hut the major 
motivation seemed to be genuine interest in the conceot of the oroject and of 
the v/orkshop itself. 

The workshop x^7^s entitled "Teacher Sharing ^'^orkshop." 7\lthouah the two 
project consultants made administrative arrangements and did some low-orofile 
facilitation of the vrorkshop on a day-to-day basis, the teachers themselves v;ere 
their ovm instructors. The workshop slate was blank v;hen they arrived the first 
day. After getting to know one another, they then v;ere helped to identify their 
needs and available resources, to identify grouo leaders and to chart out ten 
days of large group, small group and practicum activities with individual pupils 
who v;ere available to the group through a summer school .urogram in the same 
school building. It was an extremely exciting and productive workshop, the best 
that the principal investig^/cor had ever attended. Teachers paired off to work 
a nart of each day v^ith a pupil who t.^as experiencing difficulty. The Dupil v/as 
overtly asked to teach the teachers during these sessions. T?ach little triad 
set about getting to know one another '/rell, to i'^entify the child's strengths, 
needs and innovative v;ays of better meeting these needs through utili'^ation of 
strengths . 

In addition to this practicum time vath chilf'.ren, teachers conducted many 
small group work sessions on tonics ranging from learning gamef^ to strategies 
for enhancing childrens' self-esteem. A tremendous number of concepts and mate- 
rials were exchanged. Most importantly, these teachers experienced the reality 
of the poiuer they had to offer one another in terms of ideas and moral support. 
Several of the participants were special ed teachers and resource personnel such 
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as speech and language specialists, most of njhom had been functioning m iso- 
lation in pull-out remedial roles. They and regular classroor, teachers dis- 
covered houj much they had to offer one another and their pupils. They began to 
plan for »iJays to tearn-teach and to otherujise work more closely in school. 
Teachers returned to their respective schools in the fall luith great enthusiasm 
for the notion that such pooling of resources for grouth could and should bo 
occurring on a continuing bas.7S uithin and among their schools. 

FIRST FALL SEfCSTER 

7. Instrument Development: The principals' initial uiork on measurement 
i..as introduced to teachers at their summer uiorkshop. Instrumentation uias further 
developed by both principals and tsachers during the ^arly fall. All teachers 
had opportunity to submit items uihich they felt uiould be appropriate for measure- 
ment of their skills. After feedback, teachers prioritized items and a gating 
scale u;as created. Scales for principals and pupils uiere similarly constructed. 
The notion evolved that everyone U'ho uiished to do so should rate themsPlves and 
bn able to rate everyone else. 

8. Principal Rat_inasi A Likert a^'aptation uas developed for principal 
skills, covering the areas of Leadership, Motivation, Goals, Communications, 
neninioDs and Control. Ratings for Interpersonal Relations and Job Satisfac- 
tion were included. This instrument appears in Appendix A. Each principal ^ 
rated himself or herr-^lf on all scales, as did most or all of the teachers in 
his or her sr<hool. The concepts of (1) choice, (2) confidentiality, (3) data 
GMi.Grship and (4) quick turn-around were stressed. Ue emphasized repeatedly 
that everyone had free choice in engaging in any part of data collection. ^ 
Teachers were assured that their principal would not knouj about their indivi- 
dual ratings if that uas the teacher »s desire, f'lany teachers sealed, stapled, 
removed identifying marks and mailed their principal ratings that first fall, 
apparently indicating considerable concern for confidentiality. The consultants 
were extremely careful to respect this need. 

The purpose of this data gathering was to provide perceptions for the prin- 
cipal which might help him or her to identify personal strengths, weaknesses 
and ways to grow, as contrasted to a "punitive" accountability notion. Thus, 
each principal owned the data about him or her. It was entirely up to the 
principal whether or not the results were shared with anyone else. ONE OF THE 
mST SIGNIFICA^JT EUENTS IN THE PROJECT OCCURRED UHEN EACH PRINCIPAL, INDEPEN- 
DENTLY, CHOSE TO SHARE HIS OR HER PRINCIPAL RATING RESULTS UITH THE FACULTY! 
This was a very new experience which constituted high risk-taking on the part 
of the principal. Encouraged by one another, each put the rating results on an 
overhead or otherwise exposed them to their faculties and discussed them. Sr.ne 
principals were rather shacked by the low ratings in several areas which the:.r 
staffs gave to them. They shared their own perceptions and feelings and as' ed 
for suggestions as to how they might improve. This modeling of openne^:^?, 
honesty^ and desire for growth made it much easier for teachers to oxpose. them- 
selves constructively a little bit later in similar ways. 
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All of the major instruments were administered each fall and spring during 
the project. In soma cases, principals and/or faculties elected to collect 
data on these instruments at mid-year also. 

9. Teacher Ratings: These scales, uihich the teachers developed with con- 
sultants* help, consisted of five skill areas (Most Essential, Curricular Sub- 
skills, Individualizing, Renewal and Mainstreaming), each containing ten items. 
Interpersonal and Dob Satisfaction scales were also included (Appendix B). 
Encouraged by the principal's modeling, over 90 percent of the 209 teachers 
voluntarily rated themselves. The principal ratud the faculty as a whole on the 
sarr . ::ale. Each teacher received, within two weeks, a printout of his or her 
sel'. .vating plus the school mean, the principal's rating, a project by grade 
mean and a total project mean for each item and area. The principal received 
a printout containing his or her rating of the faculty plus the teachers' 
school and project means only. An example of a teacher's printout is included 
in Appendix B. 

10. Pupil Ratings* Using a simple instrument which was cooperatively 
. /ru'(0 ..j.o.i by teachers, prJunipals and consultants (Appendix C), 5,261 pupils 
rated themselves, their teacher^: (over 90 percent voluntarily participated) and 
their principals in terms of their skills, interpersonal relations and job 
satisf action^ Teachers rated pupils on the same scales. Two printouts resulted 
from these ratings, and both were returned to the respective teachers within 
two weeks. As the sample printout in Appendix C indicates, the first printout 
contained the pupils' and teachers' individual rating on each item plus a class 
mean, school mean, project by grade and total project mean. The second printout 
contained only those pupil and teacher ratings of 50 or below on any of the nine 
items plus a class, school, project by grade and total project percentage of 
pupils uith scores of 50 or less. Principals received only the summary data. 

11 • Reading Scores;? Participants decided that, in addition to pupil and 
teacher ratings of pupil skill growth, a standardized measure of achieVG.nent 
should be used to monitor pupil progress. The California state mandated reading 
achievement tests were selected for this purpose (Cooperative Primary for pri- 
mary grades and the CTBS for intermediate grades). The project was a develop- 
mental one, not a research study, but we wanted to have some benchmark achieve- 
ment data to guide us in developing our processes. Control groups were not 
established; instead we used a "subject as his own control" concept and .Tioni— 
tored the rates at which pupils seemed to bs acquiring reading skills. Thus, 
if a child ware tested at the beginninQ of the 4th grade and obtained a grade 
equivalent score on the tost 2.0, we considered his rate of development to 
be 50 percent (2.0/4.0) at that time. Of the 1,515 pupils for whom we ware able 
to obtain both pre 'f^^^^)-^p^ post (spring) reading tests during the first year 
of the projec'"^ i^rt^^auerage' pre-learning rate for the group was 90 percent. 
(Nine months for every ten -^inths in school). The pretest rate of learning for 
the 518 pupils uiho scored ir. the lowest quartile on the pretest (our project 
definition of "handicapped", whether the pupil was formally admitted to a 
special education program or not) was 59 percent. Although uje did not have as 
much control over tt i turnaround time for achievement tests (several data pro- 
cessing companies were already hired for this by the respective districts), 
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IS. Principal PleetinQs ; The principals met as a group tuice a month 
throughout the fall and the rest of the first year. These meetings were held 
for half a day during school time and rotated among the participating school 
buildings. The host principal had responsibility for participatively generating 
the agenda and conducting the meeting. Typically, about an hour uould be^ 
deuoted to a tour of the building and/or particular programs uhich participants 
uantGd to see, during uhich the uisiting principals talked uith pupils, teachers 
and the host principal about the programs. Typically, about one-third of each 
meeting uias then devoted to a seminar on a particular topic, such as a staf^ 
development concept or a mainstreaming model. The last third of the meeting 
.uas usually deuoted to open-ended sharing of participants' current successes 
and problem-soluing of concerns uhich they uere experiencinq in their uork. 

L'ith a rapidity that uas both surprising and uory pleasing to the consul- 
tants, the principals deudloped a great deal of trust and liking for one another 
euen though their situations and styles uere very different, (initially, the 
principals* leadership styles ranged f-om very directive to very non-dirr-ctiva. ) 
The meetings luere extremely productive and onjoyable uith clear evidences of 
reluctance to stop even though everyone had a nagging need to grjt back to their 
oiL^n schools. Attendance was almost aluays complete. These principals and their 
group sessions constituted the heart of the project. Although the consultants 
made corit-.i -> h. jhi oris, peer teaching among principals was the powerful inntor 
behind the projects many sunccsses. 

In the consultants' opinion, building principals are the kf.^y people in 
education. If they can be helped to be sustained and to make progress as 
educational leaders, a tremendous good has been done for them and for the 
teachers and pupils they sorva. It was thrilling to ? - how this group began 
to provide one another with enthusiasm and confidence within a feu months. 
Progress in their schools uas directly correlated with their oufi growth. 

14. Consultant Contacts; During the first year, ^ ^ consultants uere in 
project schools most of the time. Initially, a great deal of time uas spent 
in classrooms and the faculty room, getting acquainted uith teachers and their 
programs, discussing the project, working on instruments and the like. U/hile 
this time with teachers and pupils was quite helpful to the consultants in a 
variety of ways, it proved to be an interference for project development for 
some time. Teachers were eager for dir- ct consultation, it is nice to be valued, 
and it is gratifying to be uith children to help them and their teachers. But, 
unintentionally, the consultants found themselves diluting the project by 
engaging in such activities. Even though the principals encouraged our teacher 
consultation and '3 emed quite pleased uith it, we finally recognized that this 
role was inappropriate. Ue agreed that ue should be working almost exclusively 
u,'ith the principals and that they should have the direct contact uith teachers. 
After all, we would be leaving, the principal would be staying, and the biggest 
contribution we consultants could make would be to help the building loader 
devFlnp skills and attitudes which would benefit teachers and pupils long after 
L'p had loft. 

Althouch we consultants had a need to be "experts" and to "^:ell*' principals 
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reporters, as ue tried to help principals collt^ct data on their needs, to 
analyze it, to formulate plans upon it, to try the plan out and to monitor its 
progress and need for modification. Ue uere very struck by houj "hyperactive," 
distractible and crisis oriented the principals tended to be at first. As the 
project progressed, they tended to become much more long-range planning oriented. 

15. Interschool Teacher Exchanges: P^any teachers, especially those ujho 
had participated in the summer Sharing Uorkshop uith teachers from the other 
project schools, were eager to get out to see teachers in action at the other 
schools. One way or another, principals found ujays to facilitate such inter- 
school visiting. For the most part, teachers ujere looking for concrete, prac- 
tical means for individualizing and personalizing instruction in regular class- 
rooms. Every school had at least one '^star'^ in this or some other area, so that 
a tremendous amount of cross-.f ertilization and stimulation occurred as a 
result of these visits, uhich uent on throughout the school year. For teachers 
yho uere unable to visit given situations, a video-taps library of 30-minute 
tapes of these situations luas created and distributod. 

16. intra^chool Teacher Exc hanges; Some teachers ujere more comfortable 
at first in visiting outside their oun school and/or in having outsiders visit 
their oun classes. Houever, a good deal of visiting uiti.in schools began to 
oocur in many creative luays. In some cases, teachers exchanged classes for a 
day, consulting uith one another before and after the experience. The use of 
videotape heloed tremendously to facilitate intraschool exchanges. In mid fall, 
the consultants went through every classroom in each school taping tuo or 
three-minute vignettes of the action, materials, etc. Typically, the consul- 
tants were unable to ave the building uithout shoijing these tapes to the 
faculty by popular demand! This uas a fine experienne for individual teachers 
and for the school as a L.hole. Vieuers luere able to genuinely compliment thcxr 
colleagues on something they sau. For thn first time, in most instances, a 
faculty uas able to get a Kind^^rgarten through 6th grade vieuj and conceptual- 
ization of their educaticnal urogram, an experience u;hich led directly to many 
efforts toujards better exchange of ideas and other forms of articulation from 
grade to grade. In time, multi-sge grouping and tearrr-teaching grew out of such 
exchanges in many instances. Exposure to the techniques of special educatior; 
classrooms teachers triggered more interaction and cross-fertilization among 
general and special educators. 

17. Intraochonl Uorkshons: A variety of staff development activities 
yere self-generated uithin schools. Some staffs began to meet before, during 
or after school on a periodic basis. One school, for example, began to use a 
case approach at lunch once a ueek, during which (on a rotating basis) a 
teacher would seek ideas of houi to help a certain pupil, having distributed 
relevant data about the pupil to colleagues in advance of the session. Another 
school chose to orient their initial interactions around curriculum, meeting 
once a u-eek throughout the year and systematically covering one major subject 
St a time from Kindergarten through 6th grade, by having each teacher shou and 
tell about his or her curriculum, matprials and techniques. Another school 
scheduled release time for small groups nf teachers to observe a 15-mi[iute 
demonstration lesson by a colleague prior to a 20-minutc group analysis of the 
lesson. Consistent luith Catalyst philosophy, each school created their oun 
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18» Steps bo Success: One school created a little booklet to serve as a 
guideline for helping their teachers to identify professional grouth QOb}.ci._^ 
specify objectives, create methods, measure progress and-- very important!)-'-^- 
to include colleagues in their personal grouth projects. The booklet, called 
Steps to Success, became popular among the other schools in the consortium, an 
example of the meaningful sharing that uent on among and uithin the schools. 
(See Appendix D for this booklet*) 

19. Course Credits Arrangements uere made with Dominican College of San' 
Rafael, an outstanding local college, for inservice credit to be auarded to 
members of the consortium ujho met certain criteria for accomplishment in pro- 
fessional grok'th. Plany teachers participated in this opportunity, paying their 
own tuition and reporting on their activities and accomplishments (Steps to 
Success projects, uorkshop leadership, etc.). 

FIRST SPRIMG SC ^.ESTER 

'^^^ ^^ry.^^^ Worksho££ The consultants had shared, during the project 
orientahion phase, their persou;^! biases touards a participative style of manags- 
rr.ent. At the same time, ue stated and tried very hard to live up to an intent 
to support a prir.cipal in whatever style he or she believed uas best for 
pupils, teachers and self. Progressively, however, interest generated among 
principals and teachers in participative methods and concepts. By early uinter, 
a strong desire tc iRarn group prubl oin-Rfil ui.nr) n.cthocls had evolved. Therefore, 
the principals and consultants planned a one-day, weekend workshop for mid 
January uhich would be open to anyone from the ten partioipati.ig schools. 

All tan principals, uho had studied and practiced some basic techniques 
during their tuica-monthiy meetings, and 60 teachers participated in the work- 
shop. "Principals served as srr.all-group facilitators, using and explaining the 
rr.'-jthods uith groups composed of staff from various of the schools. Overall, 
the uorkshop ujas quits successful and a strong reinforcement for interschool 
sharing as well as for grouo problem-solving. It was also an opportunity for 
the principals to discover that they needed a good deal more work and exper- 
ience in this important area. 

21. Continuation of Fall Activities; Principals meetings, on-site con- 
sultation with principals, inter- and intra-school teacher visiting, intra- 
school workshops and practice, ccursa-work, etc., continue and extend. At the 
same time, the "visibility" of Catalyst began to drop off. Principals were 
quite aware of what uas happening, but some teachers expressed disappointment 
that "Catalyst" isn't doing anything even though they are increasingly involved 
in Catalyst activities that do not bear tnat label and would not exist other- 
wise, iiie regretted the disappointment in a way, but felt that the changes which 
were occurring would be deeper and more lasting than if Catalyst were "an 
outside entity" or a typical "inssrvice package." Participants uore creating 
and gaining pride of ownership, me hoped that the processes would continue and 
the ujord Catalyst would become a dim memory to be replaced by "The Grant School 
Program" and "Cluster A"s Program" as the case might be. 

22. Spring Project Planning: The principals took one meeting in Spring 
to discuss tiieir desire to "spread the gospel" to other principals. Several 
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Ue also bsgin to recognize the need to establish a formal group or groups 
among school faculties to assist in the creation and maintenance of organiza- 
tional and staff development activities. There were tu/o basic reasons for 
wanting to do this; (1) The more that participants are involved in the _ 
creation of an effort, the more appropriate to their interests and needs it is 
likely to be and the more motivated they will be to work on it. (2) A Pi^in"7 
pal doGS not have the time and sometimes lacks certain skills to do all of this 
leadership planning and implementation alone. We agreed that every school 
should not be expected to do it the same way, but that it would be a good rule 
of thumb to work in the direction of two school committees, one for organiza- 
tional development (establishing and monitorino progress towards goals} and 
another for staff development (establishing and i-nplementing means for reaching 
goals)-. The committee or committees probably ough't to include the principal, 
regular classroom repr (..ssntatives and a special education teacher, with someone 
other than the pri?nci-.>-il chairing. This, like almost all of the group thrusts, 
arose out of the successful experimentation of one or more of the schools in 
the onnsorhiutii — actual practice as contrasted to mere theory. 

23. Spring Data; Principal, teacher and pupil ratings, plus achievement 
tests were readministei-ed and reported back in May so that classrooms and 
schools had evidence of progress and of need for redirection. Much later wo 
realized that the consultants' assumption that the data would be thoroughly 
examined and discussed was faulty. In the future, we must be careful, 
Bspacially at such busy times, to insure that adequate time will be taken to 
study and interpret new data. There is no point in gathering and reporting 
data if they are not used ^or planning. Also, important misunderstandings can 
ariss if the interpretation phase is not thorough. A few teachers studied 
their printouts and were dismayed with their results when, in fact, they could 
and should have been helped to see that they needn't be discouraged. (More on 
first yGar results in Item ,726 below.) 

2A. Summer Uorkshop Planning: A ^wo-ueek interschool workshop fcr 
teachers and a three-day workshop-retrdat for principals was jointly planned 
for suf^mer. 
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25. Individualizing Teacher 'uJorkshop One week after school was out, a 
two-wGGk workshop was held for ter lers for all ten schools. Although the 
style was the same as the first s^:.tT.er, with teachers designing and conducting 
the workshop for one another, the focus of this one was on techniques for indi- 
vidualizing instruction in regular classrooms. Although this workshop was less 
well attended than the first su.tmer«s (21 versus 60), it was quite successful. 
The major reason for the lower attendance was the fact that as an outgrowth of 
Catalyst, intraschool workshops were being held at several of the Catalyst 
schools at the same time in efforts to integrate and further improve school- 
level programs. 

In general, the entire first year of Catalyst was characterized by inter- 
school exchanges, whereas the second year was characterized by intraschool 
exchanges of various kinds. During tho first year, cross-f ertilizaticn of _ 
schools and districts generated a great deal of stimulation, almost to the point 
of overload. Some teachers were so full of new ideas that they wanted to 



They then began to realize that they had a great deal of internal ujork to do 
to make thsse changes. The typical reaction ujas to '^pull back" during the 
second year from in^.erschool exchange and concentrate upon intraschool dev/elop- 
mpnt. 

26. First Year Data Analysis? Ue had predicted that, although we might 
get personal and interpersonal growth during the first year, growth in skills 
would not be likely to occur for two or three years, especially in reading 
achiev/ement. The indirect approach of helping principals to grow, leading to 
principals helping teachers to grow, leading to teachers helping pupils to grow 
was likely to take a good deal of time even though it might be most efficacious 
within a three-year time frame than a more direct approach. Ue were frankly 
surprised (as well as pleased) to find that growth was made during the first 
year by both our handicapped and normal pupil populations in terms of reading 
achievement. Our data indicated that the rate of learning to read increased 
from 90 percent to 122 percent when all 1,515 pupils for whom we had pre and 
post data were combined, a gain in rate of 32 percent. This gain was roughly 
the same at all grade levels. For our handicapped population (pupils below the 
25th percentile on pre-test), the change in rate was from an original 59 to a 
post-rate of B6 percent, a gain in rate of 27 percent for 51B pupils. These 
latter rates were approximations derived from a correction formula for 
regression effects, since we were aware that some of the pupils may have scored 
spuriously low on pre^test. To correct for this inflating influence, we sub- 
tracted .the negative regression effects discovered in the upper quartile pop- 
ulation from the findings ujith the lower quartile population. A better correc- 
tion for regression would have been matched control groups, but we did not have 
them at that time. Later, at the end of the three-year project, we constructed 
comparison groups retrospectively for this type of control. At that point, 
our data indicated that both tne normal and the handicapped populations 
increased their rates of le. -ning to read about 20 percent over those of the 
comparison qroups during the three-year period. 

Overall, 55 percent of individual pupils increased chair rates of learning 
to read by 50 percent or more (e.g., from 30 to 60+, from 40 to 80+, etc.). 
Because there simply did not seem to be time and circumstances during our 
first year for teachers to become that much more proficient in teaching reading 
we speculate that this surprising growth in measured rates of learning to read 
is largely attributable to the positive, stimulating climates that were gen- 
erated in the schools during the first year. Principals were enthused, ener- 
getic and interpersonally quite oositive with teachers. Teachers, on the whole 
also became significantly more excited and positive. Presumably, as a result, 
they more effectively utilized the skills which they already possessed I Pre- 
sumably, this general atmosphere of interpersonal positivism communicated to 
punils and they, in turn, better utilized the skills which they already posses- 
sore We have no proof that this was the case, but it is what we believe. 

Pupil self-ratings supported the notion that a more positive climate had 
developed in their schools. The median increase in rate of satisfaction on 
the nine pupil self-rating items was 20 percent by the end of the first year. 
Principal and teacher ratings supported the »»climate" notion also, but not to 
the same degree. Ua attributed this to what we believed to be spuriously high 
pre-test self-ratings on interpersonal items, especially by teachers. On a 
scale of 0 to 100, tho average teacher self-rating was 90 at pre-test, whereas 



obviously over-rated. Because of such psychometric problems, the first year 
self-rating instruments were modified during the summer to at least partially 
correct the faults (in particular lack of specificity of rating criteria) uihich 
lead to over-rating. 

One of the most important indications from our first year data was that 
the schools in which a more participative, or democratic, leadership style 
existed were obtaining the greatest pupil gains! 

27. Principals' Summer Retreat'; The principals and consultants planned 
a three-day workshop for late summer at a remote retreat site. The major pur- 
pose was to review our first year's experience and data in order to redirect 
ourselves as indicated. Also of importcnco was the growing respect and liking 
that we felt for one another. This feeling precipitated a desire to be closer. 
The eating, sleeping and playing (as well as working) together at the retreat 
site greatly enhanced our feelings for one another at the same time that it 
helped us to get some important work done a^jay from distractions* 

We studied our data and saw that it was indicating soms very important 
things, perhaps most notably that we had to reassess our original position that 
any leadership style wat. acceptable. We decided that our experiences indicated 
that emphasis upon dpmucr^tic methods in school and classrccm leadership was 
tho way to go, both from an affpctive and cognitive point of view. 

Our next important work was to try to identify the actual school and class- 
room prac-cicGS that seemed to lead to success for pupils. Wo began to list anc 
then to categorize these elements of an "ideal school," a composite of tho good 
practices that existed piecemea] among our various schools. We then turned 
our attention to the measurement problem and put a great deal of work into 
creating new measurements which incorporated the old ones insofar as they fit 
our new conceptualization of the ideal school. The outcome of this was the ^ 
Catalyst Classroom and School Profiles which w then substituted for our ori- 
ginal teacher and principal rating scales* The new measures were, most 
importantly, based upon a theoretical construct derived from actual success 
practices. In addition, criteria were made more specific and stanine scaling 
was introduced. A sample printout of these moasure^J is shown in Appendix E. 
The questions and criteria are contained in a book too large to include in 
the appendi:(. 

We left this retreat feeling very good about ourselves and our work. It 
was, indeed, a milestone in the project which lead to, among other things, 
increased use of retreats for faculties at our schools. 

28. R ecycle: Basically, other than the shift from an interschool empha- 
sis on exchange among teachers to intraschool concentration, we repreated the 
first year's processes. However, consultant time was reduced 50 percent, and 
principals met as a group only once a month, substituting diadic observation 
and consultation with one another for the second meeting each month. These 
diads were composed of two principals from different districts so that cross- 
fertilization would be maximized and politization would be minimized in the 
peer consultations. 

One principal dropped out of the project. He was nearing retirement and 
felt overloaded, although he did a fine job the first year and his teachers did 
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"Catalyst^* seemed to be largely forgotten by toachers as an "entity" 
during the second year, but goal orientation, participative planning and 
sharing seemed to be significantly on the increase among faculties. Most of 
the schools formed some kind of organizational anJ/or staff aevelopment comm- 
ittee. Morale and professional sophistication seemed to consistently increase. 
Attitudes toward data, although not universally, nad shifted dramatically. 
Less than a handful of teachers sent their data in sealed or otheruise ear- 
marked for confidentiality* Trust had built greatly. 

Organization and staff development grouth uas obvious* In rOay of 1971, 
42 percent of the teachers uere individualizing instruction at a level uhich 
met faculty-generated criteria of (l) individually identified objectives, 
(2) individual pacing and (3) individualized methodology* By Danuary, 1973,^ 
the percentage had groun to 71. Also, by mid second year, the number of pupils 
being pulled out of regular clessrooms for instruction without the presence 
of the regular classroom teacher had beon reduced from 873 to 495. 

A strong thrust in the directions of multi-age grouping and team-teaching 
uas occurring. In one school, both classes of formerly self-contained Em 
pupils had become suucRssf ully integrated full time in multi-aged, team-taught 
classrooffis. Special persunnel had begun to uorkj on the uhole, much more in a 
resource capacity. In each school, a different "model" uas evolving for main- 
Gtrsp.mirin. nn nne of uhich uas a direct adoption of any in the literature. 
Each uas'^being tailored to the interests, needs and talents of the individual 
building. Each had a foundation upon regular classroom individualization. Each 
uas supported internally to the extent that it uas created and ouned by the 
staff of that building. 

Dramatic changes in special education delivery systems uere occurring in 
most of the schools, but only modest changes occurred in a couple of them. 
The degree of these changes seemed to be almost perfectly correlated uith the 
degree to uhich the respective principals uere risking and achieving personal 
grouthi One principal, for example, had asked his staff to redefine his job, 
to prioritize his responsibilities and to periodically evaluate him on these 
dimensions. Grouth among his pupils uas tremendous. The principal ur'-' uas 
probably most straightf oruardly authoritarian in his leadership style u/hen 
the project began made remarkable efforts and progress in modiiying his style 
in the direction of more democratic approach. His pupils accelerated their 
grouth as much or more than any other school in the project, suggesting to us 
that it is not sc important uhere one starts (or even uhat level one has 
actually achieved) as it is to be _grouinQ» to be in an active process of ^ 
improvement. A leader uho is learning uill generate an atmosphere in uhich 
faculty and pupils uill bn learning, uhether the leader is at level 1 or level 
9 on a 10-point scale. 



THIRD YEAR 

29. Recycle : During the principals' summer retreat at the end of the 
first year, one principal was appointed by the group as its facilitator. As 
planned, the consultants uere officially phased out of this facilitating role. 
The pri' cipals invitad the consultants to unofficially attend their meetings 
during the third and final year of tf^e project, an invitation that uas grate- 
fully accepted. Apart from these changes, houover, participants in the project 
basically repeated the majnr functions established in the second year: summer 
. 1,-^1 / ^« r^^4-^^^rr.^ ^« ^- ^ -? 1 1 n i- ^ rlrjf^3 f> n 1 1 o n f . 1 o n p\nr\ i nhRrnrsfcation- OD and 



30. naior Outcomes: The primary task of the project uias to develop and 
articulate a process luhich might be used by state departments of education, 
universities and others to assist building principals in creating ongoing 
staff-deuelopment programs which focus upon use of auailable resources and 
the needs of moderately to mildly handicapped children in "mainstream" set-^ 
tings. This task has been thoroughly completed, as evidenced by the extensive 
and detailed guidelines luhich have been written. That the created process was 
productive is evidenced by a 50 percent reduction of pupils being removed from 
regular classrooms for partial or full-time remedial work and, more importantly, 
by data which indicate that both ^'handicapped-- and "normal'' pupils in project 
schools, as groups,, accelerated their growth in skills, interpersonal relations 
and personal job satisfaction (Cee Appendiceo F and G), 

31. Spin-Qf f e At the end of the first year of this three-year project, 
one of the older prjDCipn.ls (near retirement) from a very large school with ^ 
mnny problems dropped out of the project. Although his staff was enthusiastic 
about the project, had made strong strides in renewal and did not want to drop 
out, the principal felt too overloaded to attend our tuice-niorjthly principal 
meetings and to carry out other project functions. 

At the end of the second year, another older principal dropped out, partly 
because of overload, but partly because of apparent district office resistance 
to the processes which Catalyst was creating in the school. The staff was 
making progress in self-rBnewal and individualization. It was beginning to 
make support demands upon the district which were legitimate and healthy, but 
which did not seem welcomed by the superintendent. The superintendent retired 
the following year. The staff at this school was instrumental in creating 
innovative staff-development and mainstreaming programs en a district-wid(= 
basis the subse^qucnt year. 

The principals who remained in the consortium began to have a greater 
influence not only upon their schools, but upon their districts. One principal 
was elevated to Assistant Superintendent of a fairly large (20 schools) district. 
He had been so successful as a principal that the district created an entirely 
now position for him entitled "Administrator for Development." His job is to 
help other principals (K-12) in the district to develop the kinds of skills and 
attitudes which he displayed as a principal, with emphasis upon renewal for 
staffs and "mains treaming" (pluralistic) program directions. He is proving to 
be quite successful at this challenging task. 

Two principals from ancther district became acknowledged leaders among 
the principals in their district. Among ether things, they have dramatically 
changed the content and style of district .jministrative meetings along the 
lines and processes developed in the Lzl.ilyst model. Each has served as chair- 
man of this revitalized adminis rati ve group these past two years. Each now 
holds, in addition to his princioalship, district administrative respnnsibil- 
itiss for special education programs. 

The story is similar for the other principals who remained in the group. 
They have become prominent leaders in their districts and are strongly influen- 
cing administrative practices and, therefore, the lives of the children in 
their districts. Each is an advocate for handicapped children. 

Although two principals dropped out of the original g^o^-"P> other?; have 
joined it. In one district which had enly^ two principals in the group at the 



start, five of the seven elementary principals in their district are nou 
active members. The original members have ujanted to start additional groups 
but have found they are so involved in their cu;n consortium and districts that, 
they do not have time to lead new groups. We had thought at one point that 
such a multiplier might occur, but nouj realize that a highly involved, full-time 
principal would be overloaded with consortium leadership responsibilities. The 
facilitator(s) of Catalyst groups, ujg have found, must be able to spend a good 
deal of time on the school sites of consortium members, at least during the^ 
first year of the group's life. Alsop in these times of tight money, districts 
are not willing to release building principals for such a job even if there is 
desire to do so. 

32. Transportabilitys About midway through the project, it became clear 
that ue u'cre achieving very positive results. During a site visit at the 
time by our BEH fT.onitors, the question arose as to the transportability of 
the model tn other locales. It also became clear that BEH was not geared to 
disseni.i nation, so that it would be up to the project director to attempt to 
test the trartspnrtability question with his own resources. 

The principal investigator assumed this responsibility and invested a 
great deal of time and money in efforts to isolate the Catalyst process in 
printed form, to gpnerate external consortia and to assist them with needed 
services. Cncsnrhia upre started in Alaska, Colorado, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Utah and Uirgi nia, usually with assistance from their respective state depart- 
ments of education, li/c have hosted many visitnr^s from other states and antici- 
pate that consortia uill begin in several of them during the next year. We 
have consulted with many groups, most recently with state department, univer- 
sity and district leaders in Wisconsin, and believe that — although not all 
consultees have started formal "Catalyst" consortia — the concepts gonorated by 
the project ^ave sigrif icantly assisted most of them, 

We still have a great deal tn learn about the transportability question. 
To this end and to support the leaders of active onsortia, we meet with these 
leaders as a group twice a year for two cr three-day seminars. At this point, 
we find rapidly growing expansion interests in the following areas s (l) Dist- 
rict-uide involvement, (2) application of Catalyst to the secondary levels and 
(3) even greater inclusion of parents in the liff^^ of schools. We are taking 
steps to more fully explore these areas with acLxve groups. 

Simultaneously, we are exploring means of broader dissemination. The 
principal investigator uill nave contributed ip75,0QQ by September 1 towards 
exploration of the transportability question. On the one hand, we cannot 
afford to continue to contribute our resources at this level. Cn the other 
hand, we feel that the model has a great deal to offer both special and general 
education. Therefore, among other alternatives, we are exploring the possi- 
bility of allowing a publisher to disseminate the model in the future. 

33. Future TJepds; Catalyst appears to be a rather powerful model for 
facilitating growth in school systems which inures to both handicapped and 
ether children. In re— analyzing our experiences at the conclusion of the pro- 
ject, WG realized that our success was highly correlated with the degree to ^ 
which we had stimulated peer teaching: principal to principal, teacher tn 
teacher and pupil to pupil (the generation appeared to occur in that sequence). 
In essence, this suggested that we succeeded to the extent that "everyone was 

a teacher and everyone was a learner in a highly caring sort of way." 



generic concept but uere outside of straight-f oruard peer-teaching paradigms. 
Indeed, several uere identified, euch as ^'pupils teaching teachers" and ^»teach- 
ers teaching principals." Almost invariably, such equalitarian TLC (Teaching- 
Learning-Caring) practices seemed to be highly productive, affectively and 
cognitivelyl Ue nou hypothesize (and believe) that the TLC concept is 
potentially very poiuerful one uhich needs to be systematically explored in 
education. 

Hopefully, the foster parent of the concept, BEH, will support us in 
efforts to create and evaluate methods for helping everyone to become teaching, 
learning, caring people for everyone else in schools, as suggested by thp matrix 
in Appendix H. 

Increased TLC interactions among all constituents can have great impact 
upon educational systems uhich so often create and/or perpetuate the difficul- 
ties luhich our children encounter in schools. So long as systams continue to 
label, tc isolate and to behave in other ways that insure that some pooplB are 
perceived as inferior to others, we shall continue to generate handicapping 
ccnditinns arr.or.g children at an early age and to fail to help everyone become 
as confident and productive as they might and shoulrl bnconie. 
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APPENDIX F: Rating Results 
GROWTH AS PERCEIVED BY CATALYST PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS & PUPILS (COMPOSITE) 
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Data are averages from Profiles and Faces rating. Some Oct 71 and all 
May 1974 data are missing because evaluation instniments were modified 
at those t Jnes* 4D 



APPENDIX G: Catalyst Reading Results 



1971-1974 



Comparisons are for random samples of pupils who were iri tHe 6th 
grado during 1973-74 and who had attended the same schools for all three 
years of the original 9i:udy. This is the only group of pupils for whom 
tl^Q Bame pre and post-tests for reading were available. 

Results are based upon Total Reading scores at pre -test (October/ 
1971) and at post-test (May^ 1974) from the Cooperative Tests of Basic 
Skills. 

The Ql group are pupils who scored at or below the 25th percentile 
(national norms) in Odtober, 1971. This is our "handicapped" group, a 
composite of pupils in and out of special pr9grams. The Q234 group are 
pupils who scored above the 25th percehtile in 1971, the "normal" group. 
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The results are reported i n terms of learning rates. The pre-rate 
was determined by dividing each pupil's grade equivalent score on the 
test by his current grade placement in school. For example ^ if a child 
obtained a 2.1 grade equivalent score on the test, this was divided by 
his grade placement at time of testing, 4.1, for a learning rate of 51.2%. 
The post-rate was determined by dividing the tested grade egijivalent 
gain between 1971 and 1974 by 2.7, the number of yeexs and ~nonths of 
school elapsed betvreen pre and post-tests. 

For both the "handicapped" find '"normal" groups, rates of learning 
in the Catalyst schools ended about 20% Mgher than those for pupils in 
comparison schools. 
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APPENDIX H: T.L.C. 
GROOTH ENVIRONMENT 



PROCESS/PRODUCT MODEL 
Teaching/Learning/Caring Matrix 
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1. To what extent are these interactions occiiring? 

2. To what extent should they occur? 

3. How can the T/L/C needs be met? 
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Peer teaching focus. 
Building level focus. 
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